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Acclimation of Plants. 

This isa subject of much importance to far- 
‘mers, but one which is very little attended to, 
Every one knows that different latitudes have 
their respective vegetable products, and although 
it is perhaps iffpossible to draw the dividing line 
where they cease or begin to grow, yet by progres- 


sing North or South we ultimately come into a re- 


gion when one species is not found and another is 
Thus the apple and the pear may be found in high 
latitudes, ana yet they flourish more and mere in- 
differently as you proceed south, till you arrive at 
a point where they do not flourish atall. Some 
plants are so constituted that they will conform te 
different climates very easily, while it is probable 
that,others would take hundreds of years of care 
and attention to bring them so as to endure a dif- 
ferent climate from the one they were produced 
in. 

Still, however, much may be done by selecting 
such plants es it is wished to transplant, from 
ne region to another, from situations as near as 
possible as it regards temperature, &c. as the re- 
gion to which it is proposed to transplant it. Thus 
if it is to be carried from a warm climate to a 
cold one, it should be taken from the north side of 
some hill, or if mountains are near, from as high 
an elevation as it could pessibly be found.—On the 
other hand, if the plant is to be carried from a 
eold to a warm climate in order to enable it to 
sustain the climate and preserve its natural pro- 
perties, it should be taken from as warm a situ- 
ation as possible. If our seamen and travellers 
would attend to these circumstances there is no 
doubt that success would more otter attend their 
endeavors to benefit mankind in this respect. 
Nor is this rule a useless one in transplanting trees, 
&c. from one situation to another in their own 
neighborhood. Of two evergreens of the same 
species, one of which was taken from a shady 
damp situation, and the other from a dry and 
exposed place, and both removed to a garden 
of comparatively dry soil; the latter lived while 
the other soon died. Circumstances may vary 
in regard to this rule, but we believe it a good 
one to follow. Every one will find by a little 
observation a difference in the texture of the 
same.species of trees, arising from difference of 
structure or growth. ‘Thus of two beeches or 
oaks, one growing in a thick and skady forest, 
and the other standing alone in an open fieid— 
the latter will be much the toughest and stron- 
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gest. “Pasture beech,” and “pasture oak,” are 
terms often used to recommend any implement 
made of them—denoting more strength and du- 
rability, than if they had grown in a inore shelter- 
ed location. Frem these considerations we have 
no doubt that apples pears and other trees from 
a nursery in an exposed situation would, on the 
whole, be more sure to thrive than those from a 
warm one. Aud in obtaining wees, &c. from 
other places, due regard should be lad to the 
situation—habits—mode of treatment, &c. which 
they have been used to, and that which they 
are to receive, and not have the transition from 
one extreme to the other, too great and too sud- 
den. 
A Word to our Village Neighbors, 

Every one who sojourns in this goodly vil- 
lage of ours for a short time, finds out that 
there is not so many mechanics and operators 
of different kinds as is needed, nor so many as 
would find good employment if they could be 
obtained. We have seldom heard so much en- 
quiry fer day-laborers, as at the present time— 
and the remark made by a correspondent in an- 
other part of our paper, respecting the difficulty 
of obtaining workmen on his farm, and the fa- 
cility of procuring professional services, though 
rather a wholesale one, has much of truth in it- 

Under these circumstances what is it the duty 
ofour citizenstodo? What, certainly but do a lit- 
tle differently from what, as a general thing, 
they have done—that is, instead of discouraging, 
encourage mechanics and laborers to come a- 
mong them. Give them a fair price for their 
labor—give them a chance to maintain them- 
selves, and not only do that, but help them to 
“go ahead,” by projecting such works as will 
not only when completed, enhance the value of 
your own property-—-give employment to the 
mechanic, and improve the town. We speak to 
you who are able. Will ye say “there is no- 
thing to be done? Is not every tenement in 
town full ?” Then either the town has arrived to its 
perfect stature—done and finished off, or more 
tenements are needed. Which is .it? It must 
be one or the other. We allow that it is a 
good sign to have labor in good demand, and 
rents quick—bnt it is not a geod sign to see 
men running round and fretting because they 
cannot obtain laborers, and they have house lots 
on hand, and wice more than they are 
worth—and mobos to build houses that 
would be rented at a fuir rate, and yet keep 
that meney to shave notes with. That's not the 
way to build a city—ordo good. If yon would 
have your young men stay by you as they grow 
up and settle down with you, instead of scat- 
terring to the four corners of the earth, arouse 
yourselves from the lethargy and project some- 
thing worthy of men. We speak to those of 
you who are able—who have the money, and 
ean do it, and benefit yourselves aud the com- 
munity in which you live. Offer inducements 
for honest and enterprising men to come among 


you, and they will come— give them a fair 
chance and they will stay—use them well, and 
they will use you well.—But if you go on as 
you have for a few years past, you may rely 
upon it you will call for laborers in vain, and 
your town become a fae simile of “Sleepy Mol- 
low,” in good earnest. 





Cattie Show and Fair 
Of the Kennebec County Agricultural Society, 
held in Winthrop, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day the 12th and 13th of October) 1836. 


The Committee appointed to award \premiums 
on Plou tch, for the Kennebe& County 
os Pouig Mas 1836, submit the following _ 

REPORT. ® , 

The small number of entries in this de ent, 
(ony four,) is in the opinion of your Commilttee a 
subject of regret.—It is now some years i” the 
old Massachusetts Agricultural Society too® the 
lead in the practice of holding Ploughing Matches. 
The great and valuable improvements in the con- 
strictier of ploughs, in the discipline of cattle us- 
ed in ploughing, the excellence in the execution of 
the work, and the great saving of labor and ex- 
pense, which resulted fram the adoption of this 
custom, has caused it to lg followed by glmost al! 
similar societies in the country, and in all cases 





with similar consequeuces. And in fact your 
Committee believe that no oppertunity can be pre- 
sented, which¥S so well calculated to test the com- 
parative merits of different ploughs, both as re- 
gards the power required in draught, the execu- 
tion of the work, and the ultimate saving of labor 
and expense, as such contests. None, also, is bet- 
ter fitted to show the discipline and strength of cat- 
tle. Itis true, that in the commencement of the 
practice, competitors, from mistaken views of what 
is designed by the society, or from their passions 
becoming too much excited by an engagement in 
a contest towhich they are unaccustomed, may 
not pay proper regard to the excellence of the 
work, or the requisitiens of the society. It is the 
soldier only, whe is experienced and habituated to 
dangers, whose nerves are unshaken in the thun- 
der and and heat of battle. So, also is practice 
and habit necessary to ensure perfection, and make 
any business easy of performance. 

The entries for the premiums at this trial were 


as follows : 
Nathan Foster, Winthrop, 
Joseph Wood, “ 
Sewall Longfellow, Augusta, 
Orson Lane, Readfield. 


The unfavorable state of the travelling, preven- 
ted Mr Longfellow’s team from appearing, and Mr 
Orrin Shaw, of Winthrop, was allowed to take his 
place. 

Previous to the starting of the teams, the plough- 
men and drivers were called together by the Com- 
mittee and told expressly, that the points which they 
would regard in their decisions, were, the execu- 
tion of the work in the best manner and with least 
expense. That they would regard excellence in 
the execution of the work as of the first impor- 
tance. That they wished to see what the teams 
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were capable of performing naturally, without 
goading or hurrying,—that if they were hurried 
so 4s to worry, they would take that circumstance 
jnto consideration, as an iter of expense. But 
these directions were in a great measure disregar- 
ded by all the competitors, and the consequence 
was that none of the work was done as it ought to 


have been. Your Committee would notice one 
or two other circumstances which operated much 
against the perfection of the work. One is the 
unsuitableness of the ploughs used, (with one ex- 
ception.) There is nothing like adapting things to 
their places, No man in his senses would think 
of taking off his beard with a scythe, or of going 
to mowing with a razor, neither should he think 
of breaking off tough green sward with the same 
plough he might use for “ old ground.” The tool 
should be suited to the business he is todo. They 
were also very sorry to observe in two of the 
teams at least, a lamentable want of discipline. 
There was too much labor of the man necessary to 
obtain that of the animal. Tither of the teams us- 
ed had¢ertainly weight and strength enough, if it 
had»been laid out in the right way perform a 





* @ fair day’s work in such ploughing without worry- 


ing, Met some of them as they came off the work, 
exhiited pretty marked symptoms of fatigue. 

Your Committee had some hesitation in deci- 
dilly whether, considering the ill-performance of 
the work, they ought to award premiums to any of 
the competitors, but from the fear that. withhold- 
ing them might tend to discourage competition in 
future years, they have unanimously submitted the 
following awards, sincerely hoping that the evils 
of which they complain, may be obviated here- 
after. 

To Nath:n Foster, the first premium, To Or- 
son Lane, the second premium, and to Orrin Shaw, 
the third. All, excepting Mr Wood, ploughed 
with one yoke of cattle, and having both driver 
and pluughman. 

Mr Shaw’s cattle showed very good discipline, 
and worried the least of any ; in fact they did not 
worry at all, but might, apparently, have worked 
so all day without hurting them,* and had he us- 
ed a suitable plough, so as to have done the work 
as well as he might have done it, he would probably 
have well deserved the first premium. 

Perhaps it may be well to say that Mr Foster 
ploughed his land from one to two inches deeper 
than any other, and as much deeper than the depth 
required by the Committee, which was six to seyv- 
en inches.—Mr Lane ploughed witha very large 
well looking pair of oxen, much heavier than any 
other, (weighing, it is said over thirty-six hundred 
pounds.) and finished his work about one minute 
sooner than either of the other competitors.—Mr 
Wood ploughed wjth a very good team, consisting 
of a yeke of oxen and a horse, and with a good 
plough made by Col. Stone, of Gardiner, but as 
the aggregate value of his team was eonsiderably 
greater, and the superiority of the work not suffi- 
ciently obvious to ballanee the additional expense, 
the committee could not conscientiously award 
him a premium. 

Per order of the Committee, 
SANFORD HOWARD. 





* Weare requested by Mr Shaw, to state that, 
the cattle belonged to Thomas Sneli, 
were broke and disciplined by him. 





The Committee en Churn, Cheese-press, Bed- 
stead, Corn Brooms,@Floor and Paint Brushes, 
Boots and Shoes, havo attended to the duty fassign- 
ed them, and are sorry to be obliged to say there 
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was so large a number of blank places, found, 
which your Committee, (and we presume the pub- 
lic,) would have been pleased to see filled with 
numbers of the above named articles. 

But they were not, and your Committee feel to 
say, if excelling, ambitious and ingenious minds 
and hands of the county of Kennebec, are thus 
slumbering in thes¢ quite important branches of bu- 
siness, we think they would do well to arise from 
their slumbers, and be prepared to compete in lar- 
ger nudnbers the coming year. 

There were no entries for premiums on bed- 
stead, corn brooms, floor and paint brushes; 
there was but ove entry on Churn, No. 57, (Mr Ez- 
ra Whitman,) which your Committee think a very 
good one, and will well auswer the purpose for 
which it was designed, yet not just the thing we 
should like to see, but would recommend the 
Society’s premium on that article, in hopes there 
may be more competitors on churns the coming 
year. 

There was but one entry on Cheese-press, No. 
56, (Mr Ezra Whitman,) which was a materially 
improved Press, and on which we would recom- 
mend the Society’s premium, and hope there will 
be more exertions made in improving this article 
hereafter, and thereby in some measure lessen the 
labor of our hard-laboring dairy women. 

There were but two entries for Boots or Shoes of 
any kind, and but one of these presented ; No. 66, 
(Mr Josephus Stevens) was a pairof pegged boots, 
adapted to winter and spring wear, and were a 
first rate article, and your Committee think they 
illustrated in bright figures, the shop of the manu- 
facturer, and are Well deservibg the Society’s premi- 
um on that article. We hope the manufacturer will 
continue to do work in the same workmanlike 
manner, and that his brother manufacturers may 


follow his example. Per order, 
RUFUS MOODY, Chairman. 





REPORT ON BULLS. 

Gentlemen of the Kennebec County Agricultu- 
ral Soeiety :— 

The Committee on Bulls respectfully ask per- 
mission to submit the following 

Report. 

We are fully aware of the importance of the 
subject submitted to our consideration. In our 
agricultural community, rearing neat stock is see- 
ond to none other consideration, excepting ridding 
ourselves of the reproach of ‘ going to New York 
to mill” Under this deep sense of our responsi- 
bility to the agricultural interest, we proceed to the 
duties assigned us. 

In point of numbers, we found the bull depart- 
ment not well filled. We-might have well suppo- 
sed that in such a grazing district as ours, this de- 
partment would have been filled by quite a num- 
ber of competitors. There were but four bulls ef- 
fered for the Society’s premium, and but one bull 
calf. No difference of opiajggobtained respecting 
the merits of the bulls, ex that your Com- 
mittee were not exactly prepared to decide upon 
the comparative merits of the yearling bull offer- 
ed by Mr Elias Gove, of Readfield, and the bull 
offered by Mr Nathan Foster, of Winthrop. We 
are well aware that we cannot as correctly judge 
the properties of a bull of but one year of age, as 


en, ao we can the propertites of a bull whose points are 


fixed, whose habits are ascertained and whose 
stock is proved. 

The bull offered by Mr Gove, sired by the Maine 
Denton, from a cow sired by the French bull; we 





cicty’s first premium. We believe if Mr Gove 
should retain him for the use of cows in this sec 
tion, and rear Lim carefully, he will prove a ‘til 
able acquisition to the stock in this County. 

Mr Foster’s 3-4 blood Improved Durham Short 
Horn, we consider a very fine bull. We adinire 
his size, his length, his apparent giant strength and 
his remarkable docility, and believe him richly de- 
serving the Society’s second premium. Had Mr 
Foster’s certificate contained a statement of his 
stock, had some specimens attended the show, or 
had any member of your Committee been acquain- 
ted with it, we might have reversed the order of 
the premiums. 

The calf presented by Capt. John Haines, of 
Readfield, seven months old, one half Durham 
Short Horn, and one fourth French Bull breed is 
a stout well made Calf. We wish he had been i 
better condition. He undoubiedly merits your 
first premium on bull calves, 

We would respectfully suggest the propriety of 
altering your premiums in future, to bulls over 
three years old, to bulls under three years old, and 
to bull calves. - 

We close, by wishing your Society much pros- 
perity, a better day than yesterday for your future 
Cattle Shows, and more competition in the bull 
department. 

All of which is very respectfull# submitted by 


MOSES B. SEARS, 
THOMAS CLARK. 





For the Maine Farmer 
Sheep Pastures good to raise Wheat. False 


notions of labor, &c. 

Mr. Homes :—In conversation with a friend of 
mine at the late Cattle Show and Fair, who is from 
the county of Somerset, he informed me that he 
raised his wheat principally by ploughing up his 
sheep pasture. After he had pastured his best til- 
lage about three years with sheep, he broke it up 
and sowed it to wheat. He had become so success- 
ful in the mode of raising this grain in this way that 
he averred, he would not let a man ‘pasture his sheep 
if he would do it for nothing. Last season he 
sowed 25 bushels on about twelve and a half 
acres of land. He has not threshed it yet, but he 
believed that from appearances, he was warranted 
in saying that the yield was twenty-five bushels to 
the acre. From this I am led to make the follow- 
ing calculation. Wheat will probably be worth 
two dollars and fifty cents the bushel to grind into 
flour, taking the present price of flour as data to 
go upon. If this is right, the amount per acre will 
be $62,50. If the straw will pay for threshing $8,- 
50, will cover all the expenses of growing it, we 
will however eall it nine dollars, this wilt leave 
himm—to say nothing about rent, taxes, or tences— 
53,50 per acre, which, he says, is profit enough to 
satisfy any honest man. This has been done the 
present year, provided I am right in my calcula- 
tion, and Ihave more fears that wheat will be 
higher than lower. The profits on these twelve 
acres and a half, will amount te six hundred and 
sixty-nine dollars and thirty cents. He said that 
he had already ploughed about thirty acres to sow 
in the ensuing spring. In his neighborhood, he 
remarked, she rage was ai] for lumbering, but he 
was determined not to lumber, and he hoped not 
to go to New York to mill. What is not a little 
strange in this thing is, that this profitable crop 
was grown on land that would not bring more ° 
than ten dollars per acre. 

Now Sir, I am fully persuaded that the mighty 
machine called public opinion ought to beset right 








consider a first rate animal, and entitled to the So-\ as it regards Agriculture and the mechanic Arts, 
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not only in that neighborhood, but throughout our | mean ine,” thet is for some one else ; but I say un- 
whole State or we shall never be rich or happy. |to you, O ye tobacco chewers, whether you bea min- 
We must give up the wild notion of getting rich | ister, a doctor, or a lawyer ; merchant, mechanic, 


in a day. We must throw ourselves on the stable | atlet 
| mean you! mind where you spit. I will just at 
| 


foundations of industry and economy for a living. 
Were one to watch the habits of most of those in 
the vicinity where I live, he would be led to be- 
lieve that riding in a carriage is considered the 
summit of all happiness in this life. 

There are certainly many who call themselves 
farmers, who spend more days in a carriage than 
on their farms. 

The farmer can get in with a hired hand and a 
boy a large crop in the course of the year—cer- 
tainly if he ploughs part in the fall; but if the me- 
chanies and “ professional ” men will not help him 
reap his harvest, at such a price as he can afford to 
give, he cannot harvest it, and it must go back a- 
gain into the earth, even if he has money in his 
hand to pay for labor to cutit. There is another 
very numerous class, in this part of the country, 
which I despair of ever seeing in a harvest field. 

I refer to those who feel too big to do any thing. 
Who live in the fore part of their lives upon their 
relations, and in the latter part at the expense of the 
town. Some of whom have boldly told me that 
they had rather be maintained by the town than 
work as you do. Let the preachers of the gospel 
—the mechanic—the professional man work, and 
the drones of society be kicked out of doors by 
their friends on whom they live, if they do not la- 
bor in the field instead of staying at home hypo- 
critically causing their friends to make herb drink 
for them., If all hands who ought would plough 
and sow as much as they might, Maine would not 
purchase her bread stufls from abroad. But there 
are too many unproductive men among us. I can 
sooner and easier obtain fifty professional men, and 
4 hundred drones, than one good common laborer 
ona farm Now gentlemen droues—if you starve 
a little who will pity you? A reformation in this 
respect ought to take place. Let a young man 
have a farm worth $1500 and understand his bus- 
iness, and a capital besides of $500, and he can 
make more money than at any other business I 
know of atthe present day. Is it then a disgrace 
for a young man of common or uncommon abili- 
ties to be a farmer? Ifso, then etarve until it be- 
comes honorable, for starve you must if you em- 
brace such opinions. If nothing else can, may the 
hard hand of necessity set you right. 

Youth of our country, read the aboye—Physieal 
strength of our country, read the above—Defenders 
of our country, read the above—all that have the 
good of the country at heart, read the above, and if 
you do not blush when you see so many drones, 
and hear such mistaken notions as they will ad- 
vance, I shall be sorry for you. 


ELIJAH WOOD. 
' Winthrop, October, 1836. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Neatness=-==-Tobacco. 


Mr. Hoimes :—I ain heartily rejuiced that there 
is one Lady of courage sufficient to attack the to- 
bacco chewers on the subject of neatness, j am 
one of those unfortunate females who am greatly 
afflicted with those of this description ; I am fre- 
quently compelled to wade through seas of the « pre- 
cious stuff,” or leap from island to island until I 
arrive at the desired harbor. I wish the ladies, one 
and all, would join with us and help us, until every 
one shall take the hint and profit thereby. 

‘Phere is a certain class ef people who are prone 
to say within themselves “the preacher does not 





or farmer, “thou art the man,” yes, gentlemen, I 


late a circumstance which happened “down East.” 
A protracted meeting was held in a little village’ 
not a thousand miles from this place ; a gentleman 
wishing to show hiroself friendly in a good cause, 
politely,invited some of those who might be far dis- 
tant from their own homes, to tarry with him thro 
the night at hisown house. A minister and a dea- 
con of a church gladly accepted the invitation—the 
night passed away and the morning came—prayers 
were offered up for the weltare of the family, and 
they separated—the good housewife repairs to their 
chamber, and what do you think she finds there ; 
the gentlemnen’s purse ? no—either of their watch- 
es left? no, no,—The floor is well besmeared, and 
an enormous quid of tobacco is safely lodged in a 
fold of her snow white bed curtains. What an 
alarming sight. 

Recipe for young housekeepers. Soap and sand 
applied briskly with a large quantity of elbow grease, 
will take tobacco juice from off a floor, if applied 


while the offender is present. 
A Frienp To Decency. 





Tanning. 

A few years since we alluded in general terms 
to a new mode of tanning, lately invented by Dr 
E. S. Bell and Mr Daniel Bell of Virginia. From 
one of the Patentees, now in this place, we have 
been informed that the system has been well recie- 
ved, and the leather has well sustained the test of 
use. Some have supposed that this operation is 
effected by the use of heat, acid steam, &c.; 
this,however we are assured is not true, the lead 
ing principle being to free the hide from all foreigu 
substances, as grease, &c., together with the weak- 
ened liquor from which the tannin has been ab- 
sorbed, and thus leave the hide free to receive a 
fresh charge of the tanning principle, which being 
unobstructed in its operation by grease or other 
foreign substance, is left free to act immediately 
upon the gelatine of the hide ; and very soon the 
tannin having combined with the hide, the weak- 
ened liquor may be again made to give way toa 
fresh change of stronger. The operation of free- 
ing the hide from these foreign and detrimental 
substances, is effected by mechanical pressure, by 
means of rollers passing over the hides when 
drawn from the vats and laid upon plattormsadap- 
ted for the purpose. In orderto effect thi# com- 
pression conveniently the vats and platform are so 
arranged as to enable the workmen tof pass them 
through the operation with great facility and case. 
In order too, that the ooze may aet as freely as 
possible, the hides are suspended in the vats, which 
adds likewise tothe convenience of passing them 
successfully under the roller. 

While the steaming and heating process which 
had been heretofure proposed, and in some instan- 
ces reduced to pratice, injures the leather, by cook- 
ing it so es to make it harsh and unfit for se, we 
can see nothing in the above calculated to produce 
that effeet ; and we are assured that the process 
differs from all that can now be found in the pa- 
tent office or in practice. We learn, also, that a 
more perfect union, a to take place between 
the material of the hidgiand the tannin, than un- 
der the old method, w has been proved by sub- 
mitting the action of chemical agents. The time 
uecessary for the perfect tanning of a hide Varies 
from two to eight week, ax has been proved bysre- 
peated experiment ; it is then at the option of the 
tanner to permit it to lie longer or to finish it im- 
mediately for sale, 

We have not attempted to detaj! the plan of these 
gentlemen, or even to allude to many parts of their 
process; we only desire to call the attention’ of 
tanners and others interested, to the fact that good 
leather may be made by a much shorter process 
than some have thought practicable: and to im- 
press the distinction between tanning by steany and 
the mode here proposed. We kuow there isa 
mountain of prejudice against innovation to be ov- 
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ercome, but whilst improvementsare being made 
in every branch of business, why should im- 
portant operation remain stationary? Here is a 
lan proposed by which labor is to be saved—time 
is to be saved, (and time is money, especially to 
the man of small capital)—a good article isto be 
»roduced—and the experiment is not expensive. 
tt is surely worth an attentive investigation ; and 
the patentees say they ask no more. If they can- 
not effect all that they yer they ask no rman to 
adopt their system. Mr Daniel Bell will retnain 
in Zanesville a tew days, and will give full satisfac- 
tion on the subject ; and at any time a letter ad- 
dressed to Dr Edward 8. Bell, Middleway, Jef- 
ferson county, Va. will receive prompt attention. 
We are requested to say that the patentees hope 
editors will give such notice of their plan as they 
think proper.—Zanesville Gazette. 





Penobscot County Agricultural Society. 


REPORT 
Of the standing Committee, on Implements of Hus 
bandry and Manufactures. 


The following premivms were awarded : 

ToE. F. Crane, Levant, two dollars, for 
a Threshihg Machine of two horse power, 

To M. Fisher, Levant, two dollars for,three 
sides of harness Leather, of superior quality, 
the Committee were of opinion that the Edi- 
tor of the Mechanic and Ffarmer, wuld not 
have the same reason of complaint in cutting 
this leather as at other times, The commit- 
tee regret that no other specimens of leather 
were offered for inspection. 

To Mathew Ray, Bangor, two dollars for a 
specimen'of edge tools, which show superior 
skill of workmanship. 

One Threshing Machine, of one horse po- 
wer, entered by Parker Wilson, Corinth ; the 
Committee were of opinion as only one horse 
could work ata time, it was not entitled to a 
premium. 

One Washing ond Wringing Machine en- 
tered by Mathew Ray, as he could not put it 
into operation, there was no premium award- 
ed. 

Several Winnowing Machines were pre- 
sented, of a superior kind, but the committee 
did not feel justified in awarding premiums. 

The standing committee appointed sub-com- 
mitte@s to decide on the other articles not e- 
numerated in this reporti. 


Amos Srerson, on 
James TitTon, ¢ Standing Committee. 





Your Committee on tools and implements of 
Husbandry, having attended to the duties ussigned 
them, beg leave to report, 

That we examined a side hill Plough, and a fur- 
row Plough, presented by Mr Harlow, and do not 
consider them entitled to a premium. 

The cultivator, presented by Mr Harlow, we re- 
commena to the Society as deserving a premiutn, 

The best Ox Yoke presented by Levi P. Burre|| 
of Newport, the first premium of one dollar. 

The second best yoke presented by Elisha 'Tib- 
bets, for the second premium of fifty cents. 

The Cheese press presented by Capt. Ora Oak- 
man of Corinth, we conceived an improvement 
and entitled toa premiuin of one dollar. 

Your committee regret very much that there 
were not more specimens of Implements of hus- 
bandry exhibited for examination. 

CHARLES EASTMAN, 
HEMAN L. JACKSON, Committee. 
® LEVI P. BURRELL, 

Sept. 28, 1836. 





“Limington Silk.—We were presented, a few days 
since, with a skein of White Sewing Silk,—a very 
od article,—imanufactured by Arruur McAn- 
n, Esq. of Limington, in this county. Mr 
rthur, we learn, has raised a sufficent quantity 


thiS season to ammount to fifteen dollars.—Kenne- 
bunk Gaz. 








Josnua Carpenter has been appointed by the 
Governor and Council, Sheriff of the County of 
Penobscot, vice Daniel Wilkins, whose term of: 





fice has expired. 


~~ 














MAINE PARMER 
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From the New York Cultivator. 
Beet Sugar. 


M. Pepper’s Rerort—We have before men- 
i some gentlemen had associated at Phi- 
and we might have’ added, under the 
7, the “ Beet Sugar Society,” for the purpose 
of introducing into the United States the culture of 
the sugar beet ; that they had employed Mr James 
Pedder to proceed to France to procure the requir- 
ed information, in regard to the culture of the root, 
the process of manufacture, &c. &c. Contribu- 
tions were solicited to defray the expenses of the 
embassy, and ove gentleman of our city, noted for 
liberality, we understand, gave $200, under the 
impression that the object was ic good, and 
that the information to be obtained was toe be free- 
ly imparted, for the public benefit, Mr James 
Pedder has been to France, has sent home seed, 
and has retured, and the result of his inquiries has 
been published by the ‘ Par rgd a of Phi- 
ladelphia,” in a pamphlet o pages, 8vo., copy 
right secured, ae is offored for sale at the modest 
price of 50 cents the copy! The pamphlet does 
not contain more matter is contained in one 
number of our Cultivator, which selis at four cents. 
We have no sort of objection, that the Beet Sugar 
Society of Philadelphia should speculate in sub- 
scriptions, in beet seed, and in the sale of their re- 
port—we only want the public to know the mat- 
ters of fact. 

The copy right of the report being thus secured, 
we are debarred from making extracts, and must 
content ourselyes with a brief summary, and refer 
the report for particulars, which, to those who 
mean to go into the eulture and manufacture, is 
worth fifty cents. In this summary we avail our- 
selves, too, of the gratuitous information furnished 
by M. Iznarp, French Vice-Consul at Boston, to 
the trustees of the Massachusetts Society for Pro- 
mot ing Agriculture. 

The most suitable for the beet culture is, ac- 
cording to M. Iznard, one that is deep, light, rather 
sandy, but rich. Mr Pedder says a healthy subsoil 
is indispensable ; and that with this prerequisite it 
may be cultivated on almost any soil. No manure, 
as beets raised on manured grounds, says M. Iz- 
nard, have proved to contain salts detrimental to 
sugar. 

The species of beet.—Iznard says the white Ger- 
man (not the mongold wurtzel) is the best; Ped- 
der says the white Silesian and the rese colored 
are the only kinds sown im a large way. Chaptal 
prefers these. © 

Preparation of the grounds, sowing, &c.—The 
ground ought to pommel sare and well pul- 
verized. ‘The seed is sown in 
April and first of May—from the first to the fif- 
teenth of May in latitude 42 deg.—in drills from 
20 to 24 inches asunder. Mr Pedder says sow 8 
potnds seed to the acre. 

Cultivation.—Good cultivation, says M. Iznard, 
is all important, in order to enbance and perfect 
the saccharine principle, and to facilitate the sev- 
era! processes for obtaining sugar. This means, 
thin the plants, extirpate all weeds, and keep the 
surface of the soil loose. The implements, the 
cultivator and band hoe—Chaptal used the plow. 

Taking up the Crop.—Pedder says, as soon as 
the roots have cojnpleted their growth—Septem- 
ber or October. Chaptal says, as soon as their lar- 
ger leaves begin to turn yellow, as after this the 
saccharine principle may disappear, in conse- 
quence of a new elaboration of juices after matu- 
rity, and salt petre be generated instead thereof. 
The leaves may be fed to cows, sheep or swine. 
In Germany they are dried, for winter forage. The 
roots should not be bruised. They are taken “up 
with a spade. 

Preserving the crop—The mode we have ree» 


| thousand uuds—medium 46,000 the heetare— 
equal to 85 dollars. The tops will buy the seed. 

here the culture and manufacture are connected, 
and the business managed to the best advantage, 
Mr Pedder estimates the cost of the sugar to the 
manufacturer at four and a quarter cents cents per 
pound, taking into the account the value of the 
cake and molasses for feeding cattle and sheep, 
and the value of the manure these make. 

M. Iznard estimates the benefits which a farmer 
will derive by the cultivation of one acre with beet 
for the making of sugar, as follows: 

800 Ibs. good Muscovado sugar, at 8 cents 





per Ib. ; $64 00 
50 galls. molasses, for distilling or feeding, 

at 16 cents, 
4 tons pumice, or cake, for cattle, $3 per 

ton, 12 00 
t ton of leaves, or their value as manure, 5 00 

Total, $89 00 


The expense of manufacturing, we presume, to 
be deducted from the above total. 

The manufacture of “a: consists of seven dis- 
tinct processes, viz. 1. Washing or scraping the 
roots ; 2. rasping or crushing the roots; 3. press- 
ing the pulp by hydraulic press ; 4° deffecation, or 
puryfying with lime; 5. evaporation, in which 
process some animal charcoal is added ; 6. clarifi- 
cation, during which most of the animal carbon is 
added; and 7. concentration. When an excess of 
lime is by accident applied, it is taken up by dilu- 
ted sulphuric acid, iu the proportion of 44 of wa- 
terto l of acid. We refrain from attempting an 
abstract ef these processes, and of the implements 
and vessels employed, as it would only tend to em- 
barrass the novice. We refer to the report, or to 
Chaptal. 

Product.—The beet root gives from four to sev- 
en, and in ove instance Mr Pedder says, he knows 
it gave eight aud a half per cent of sugar. This 
consists of first, second, and third qualities ; tho’ 
it is advisable not to chrystalize the third quality, it 
being more valuable left in molasses, to be fed witli 
cut straw to cattle. Assuming six per cent as the 
medium, aud the average crop at 23,000 pounds 
the acre, the product of an acre is divided by Mr 
Pedder as follows : 

Sugar, Ist and 2d quality, 2,400 lbs. 
Molasses, 2 per cent, 800 lbs. 
Cakes, 15 per cent, 6,000 Ibs. 


9,200 lbs. per acre. 
Value of the cake, &c.—The beet in a! its varie- 
ties, is a valuable crop, cultivated merely as food 
for cattle. By the above estimate it is made to ap- 
pear, that the acre not only produces 3,200 pounds 
of sugar and molasses, but nearly 10,000 pounds of 
| pumice, or beet cake, of more value to stock, as M. 





rance the last of} nard shown, than ten thousand pounds of beet 


root before the sugar has been extracted. For the 
entire beet contains 85 to 90 per cent of water— 
the water being expressed from the cake, leaves in 
it after pressure, a greater proportion of saccharine 
matter, as compared to the water, than jt contain- 
ed before pressure. ‘The molasses too, amounting 
| to 800 pounds, fed with cut straw or hay, will go 
| far in subsisting or fattening stock. M. Iznard sold 
| his cake, for feeding cows, higher, per cwt., than 
the price of beets. ‘The cakes are preserved in 
magazines sunk in the ground, where they are bea- 
ten hard and left to ferment, and are used six or 
nine months thereafier. 
Drill barrow.—A drill barrow, for sowing beets, 
/and most other geeds, is described by Mr Pedder, 
with eight wheels, in two setts, three being used 
for beets, or five for Tene is evidently on the 
principle of the one desc in another column, 
/invented by Mr Meacham of Chenango. Price of 
the French drill 100 francs. He also speaks of a 
| Barrow Hoe, which is pushed forward between the 
| rows, is sisnple and of great use in row culture; 
| and of a superior hand hoe, having a long crooked 








ommended for ruta baga, where cellars will mot neck, which permits the weeds to soriesniatal. 
suflice—in trenches upun dry soils, two or two | jar, we suspect, to our turnip hoe. 


and a half feet broad, two and a half or three fi 
deep, and as long as you please, crowning ‘he 
with roots, covering with sufficient earth, and per- 
forating the crown with a bar to let off the "warm 
or raritied air Beets suffer from heat as well as 
trom frost. 

Profit of culture —The common price in France, 
paid by the manufacturer, isten francs (= to $1,- 
85) the 1,000 pounds, The yield is from 40 to 5? 


‘amily Manufacture.—Mr Pedder saw the family 
tablishment of Mons. Lecerf, who obtained a 
premium for home manufacture. The labor was 
performed in one of his rooms, and the cost of all 
his machinery and apparatus did not exceed 500 
francs. 
Miscellaneous. — The practice of strewing the 
sheep yards with lime; as mentioned in a late Cul- 
tivator, to prevent the foot-root, is common in 








France. The estimated cost of a sugar establish- 
ment, employing 80 men, and producing 110,000 
pounds of sugar, $5,200. Rent of lands 8—tax- 
es $1,12 1-2 per acre. The season of manufactur- 
ing lasts from 10th of September to 15th April. 
The cost of cultivating an acre, including rent and 
taxesy about 110 francs (about $20) labor eheaper 
than with us. 

If the preceeding estimates are any where near 
the truth, and we see no reason to distrust them 
they satisfactorily demonstrate, that the cultivation 
of beets, in the United States, for sugar, can and 
will, ere long, be made one of the most important 
and profitable branches of American husbandry, 

The Beet Society propese to import a large 
quantity of seed. Or ers for seed may be sent to 
Jacos Sniper, jr., Philadelphia. 





Cheap Structure for Grain and Hay. 


Jssse Burz, Esq.—Sir,—The remarks upon 
“stacking grain,” contained in your August num- 
ber of the Cultivator, induce me to recommend a 
kind of barrack ,which I have used for several y 
and which 1 think pays for itself in a sbert time, 
We will suppose that you wish to erect one which 
shall contain one hundred Joads of grain or hay. 
Take twenty posts twenty feet in length, and about 
eight inches diameter, and set them in two rows; 
let the rows be sixteen teet apart, and the distance 
between the posts the other way, twelve feet ; che 
posts must be put four feet in the ground ; frame 
plates on these posts from end to end of the rows, ' 
and bind them together crosswise by girts, let in a- 
bout two feet from the top; strengthen this cross- 
work by braces eight feet long; you will under- 
stand, of course, that the braces go from the girt 
to the posts. Set on the plates, rafters of such 
length as will allow an Albany board, (when laid 
on for covering,) to project one and a half feet be- 
low the plate ; make use of one and a quarter inch 
stuff for lath, laying one row at the ridge, another 
about midway of the rafter, and a third just clear 
of the plate. In putting on the roof-boards, every 
other one rides, and ought to lap on the edges of 
its supporters one and a half inches. The ends 
of the building are to be boarded from the peak till 
within six or eight feet of the ground, (this. makes 
a string-piece or two necessary, which may be ef 
plank,) and accommodated with a large window, 
having a sliding shutter. On the sides of the buil- 
ding, you board down from the plate with three 
Albany boards, remembering to have a strip of 
plank about six inches wide, to tie them together 
in the middie. It will be well also, to cut pieces 
of board along the ridge under the board that rides 
—this to prevent grain or snow from driving in. 
Your barrack is now completed. 

In mowing away, you drive under, and fill one 
joint, or the compartment included by four posts, 
at once; when you get to the last end, that must 
be filled from the outside, through the window. 

These buildings are cheap; they preserve hay 
and grain ina perfect state; they obviate the nec- 
essity (often a very galling one) of employing an 
artist to stack; grain never grows in them; this 
may appear like repetition ; but I must be excused 
for contrasting them with stacks, in this important 
particular, they will shelter several loads at a time 
when you are threatened with showers; or, you 
can drive under several loads at night, and Jet your 
hands store them away before breakfast; being a 
part of the day often wasted, even in the busiest 
season of the year. In winter, when the exterior 
sheaves of stacks are penetrated to the bands with 
snow and sleet, so as to prevent thrashing for days, 
the grain in these buildings may always be got in, 
in order, excepting perhaps a very little on the 
windward side, which should be kept by itself till 
dry ; poultry make no impression cn grain in these 
buildings, 

The last one which 1 built, (being No. 3,) was 
caiculated for forty loads, and this cost me (exclu- 
sive of timber which, was cut on the farm) 20. 
Persons who have not locust for posts, would do 
well to char the surface which isto go under 
ground. 


Permit me to ask a question. Are you familiar 
with the use of the horse rake, the revolving rake ; 
and did you intend to apply your remarks about 
curing hay in cock, to acountry where this rake . 
can be used ? * 

With high respect, your ob’t ser’t, 
4 A SUBSCRIBER. 





P. S. In mowing grain under these barracks, it | 
is best to keep the middle of the mow highest, and 
to give the outer course of sheaves a good pitch. 
Moreover, a floor of poles, or rails, laid upon 
stones so that cats can go under, answers a 


purpose. 


* We are familiar with the revolving horse-rake, 
and commend it greatly on old thin meadows. 
Clover belongs to alternate husbandry, where the 
grass ought to be too heavy for its use; and it is 
not used in our mode of making clover hay, till a/- 


ter the crop has been carted from the nee 
or. . 








Experiments with Plaster of Paris. 


Jesse Buen, Esq.—Dear Sin—I now in con- 
formity with my promise, send you the result of 
the various experiments which I have made with 
Plaster of Paris. 

Early in the spring I ordered 50 barrels from 
Oswego, but owing to some unknown cause, they 
did not reach me till the middie of May. I imme- 
diately had six barrels sown on 22 acres of timo- 
thy, in a field which had not been half seeded by 
my predecessor ; the seed was sown in the prece- 
ding spring on winter wheat—in less than a fort- 
night the effect was evident, and I cut over two 
tons an acre where J am certain I should not, with- 
out the aid of plaster, have cut 15 ewt. The field 
being large and rather undulating, the sower mis- 
sed his line in several spots, and on these there 
was scarcely grass enough to stand the scythe. 
The field had been cleared more than 20 years, 
and hardly cropped without ever having been ma- 
nured—previous wheat crop not over 18 bushels 
per acre after summer fallow—soil a deep loam 
rather lightthan heavy. Having a field of fifteen 
acres of peas sown after a poor crop of wheat, 


which had been much winter killed ; on the 20th | 


of May when the plants were just appearing, I or- 
dered one barrel of plaster to be sown on about 
four aeres thereof, merely to try the effect, which 
was so great that in less than a month it appeared 
to have increased the crop at least three-fold.— 
Vexed ai having plastered so small a part, when I 
beheld the result, without expecting to remedy my 
error in any considerable degree, asthe peas were 
all now more than a foot high, and those that had | 
been plastered much higher, I ordered my head 
man, who is an excellent seedsman, te sow anoth- 
er barrel at the rate of half a bushel per acre; in 
leas than three weeks these last manured were ful- 
ly equal to the others, while the five acres unplas- 
tered were so inferior that they might be distin- 
guished two miles off, though these were more 
than an average crop. The plastered peas were 
so luxuriant that [ feared they would neither ri- 
pen or pod well, but they are now nearly all cut, 
and I find my fears were groundless. An experi- 
enced farmer, who for more than 30 years success- 
fully tilled a very extensive farm in the East Lothi- 
ans of Scotland, walked over the field with me the 
day before yesterday, aud he declared that he nev- 
er had seen a finer or more productive crop in any | 
country ; indeed the ground could scarcely contain | 
more plants, or the plants more pods; the tops, | 
however, of the plastered peas continued to grow 
and blossorn till they were cut, and will make ex- 
cellent fodder, but the peas were quite ripe nearer 
the bottom. In a field which had been lightly 
seeded with timothy in 1834, and which last year 
was scarcely worth mowing, I sowed on three a- 
cres of the shallowest and worst part, a barrel of 
plaster ; these produced twice as much hay as the 
rest of the field (7 acres,) and the mowers said I 
lost eight tons of hay by not plastering the whole. 
I also sowed half a bushel on an acre of a field 
which had been left unseeded, and produced no- 
thing but natural red top, bent and blue grass ; a 
thick aud luxuriant coat of white clover in a short 
time marked the spot, which was eaten bare by 
my cattle, and hada very singular appearance in 
the midst of the coarse grasses which they left un- 
touched. Ialso found plaster beneficial, though 
in a less degree, to spring wheat. The soil of the 
three last imentioned fields is a deep sandy loam, 
containing a good many lime stones. . 


In my garden my experiments were attended 
with very different results ; it contains exactly one 
acre of deep rich vegetable mould, and was never 
submitted to spade or plough till last September, 











when it was well manured with long dung, and 
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trench ploughed ; last spring it was well dragged | 


and cross ploughed, and afterwards well worked | 
with the cultivator, and the part intended for small | 
seeds dug with the spade ; a part having been plan- 


good | ted with asparagus, rhubarb aud seakale early in 


last November. I tried plaster here on peas, rhu- | 
barb, seakale, onions, carrots, parsnips, turnips, | 
French beans, cellery, melons and potatoes, and 
on none of these, except the beans, which were | 
evidently, and the potatoes, which were greatly | 
benefitted, did it produce any beneficial effects—_ 
on the melons it vamp | operated as a poison, 
destroying every plant submitted to its influence. 
Hence it seems that on over rich or highly manur- | 
ed lands, plaster is of little or no benefit, but that. 
its good effects on dry, light soils are most extra- 
ordinary, I am thoroughly convinced. I must acd 
that I last week saw a field of oats, the soil of 
which wes a pure running sand that could not, 
without such assistance as it received, have produ- 
ced a return of seed—sown after peas, and yet on 
six acres thereof, where the peas had been plastered, 
the crop is certainly not less than sixty bushels to 
the acre, while on the rest of the field it is not 
worth cutting. ‘ } 

I hope sir, many of your readers will be indu- 
ced by what I have said, (and [ am sure, though 1 
write anonymously, for reasons before stated, that | 
you who know me will vouch for my wrodney | 
to use this cheap but most valuable manure, an 
their success, of which I am confident, will highly 
gratify a sincere well wisher to the agricultural en- 
terprize of your countryinen, and a warm admirer 
of your own praiseworthy exertions in so good a 
cause, COLONUS. 

Upper Canada, Sept. 5th, 1836. Ib. 








From the Genesee Farmer. 
Durability of Wood. 


The subject of the durability of different kinds 
of wood when exposed to the action of air and 
moisture, though one of great importance to the 
farmer, and the public at large, does not seem to | 
have received that degree of attention and elucida- 
tion it deserves. The Teak tree /T'ectona Grandis) 
of the Kast Indies, and the Live Oak ( Quercus vi- 
rens) of our southern forest, appear to be nearly 
indistructible when employed as timber, aud in 





naval architecture. But these from iheir natures 
cannot be cultivated in the northern states, and we 
must seek in our forests trees which shall approach 
or rival the above in excellence and durability. 
Fortunately these qualities are found nearly in per- 
fection in the Yellow Locust, (Robinia pseudaeacia,) 
and the Red Cedar, (Juniperus virginiana,) and in 
a lesser degree in many others, a knowledge of the 
comparative durability of which, properly ascer- 
egy would be of essential service to the pub- 
ic. 

‘Thirty-two years since, in enclosing some newly 
cleared field, we had occasion te set some bar posts 
and at a point where four fields cornered, we plac+ 
ed one se that it served for four pair of bars, one 
to each field. The post was the common white 
cedar, (Cupressus thuyoides,) cut from a thrifty tree 
fourteen inches in diameter, the holes on the four 
sides cut in the usual manner with a narrow axe, 
the bark stripped from the whole, and the large 
end set two feet in the earth, which at that place 
was rather moist. After standing more than twen- 
ty years, or until the basswood tences with which it 
was connected had rotted down, it was removed to 
another position, where it bas since served for two 
pairs of bars and one gate. At the time of remov- 
al it appeared quite seund, and present appearances | 
indicate a duration of amether iwenty years at| 
least. Fromour experiments we are convinced 
that large posts are far more durable than small 
ones, and that those which occupy the whole di- 
ameter of the tree, are better than sawed er quar- 
tered trees of equal size. 


In the Rail Road Journal, in an article on the 
advantages of lime asa preservation of timber, the 
following instance of its effect on the durahility of 
the White Pine, (Pinus abies,) is given. The 
planks were a parcel of pine planks used asa plat- 
form on the ground, on which to make lime mor- 
tar. This platform was laid by the informants 
grandfather in a coner of the yard, and used every 
a more or less for the purpose of a mortar bed, 

is father continued it in the same use; himself, 
the grandson, continued it tor atime, as long as be 
had occasion, after which it lay some years unus- 











ed, and overgrown with A ye and weeds. At 
length wanting the ground for another purpese, 
he fad it torn up and removed, expecting to find 
the planks entirely rotted, but to his surprise found 
them sound, and, to use his own forcible ex 
sion, “as hard asa bull’s horn.” This was after 
they had lain exposed to all the vicissitudes otf the 
atmosphere, and in contact with the surface of the 
earth, about sixty years. 

In the year 1800, a Mr Atkinson, in the — 
of the Hudson’s Bay Fur Company, discov on 
Old Factory Island, in Jame’s Bay, a branch of 
the Hndson’s Bay, a cedar post, about a foot square 
and five feethigh,on which the following iuserip- 
tion had been cut, and all the letters of which were 
distinctly visible: “In the year 1692 wintered 
three ships at this Island, with one hundred and 
twenty-seven men, under the government of Cap- 
tain James Knight. Then we erected this monu- 
ment in remembrance ef it.” 

This furnishes the greatest instance of duration 
in timber setinthe earth, and eonstantly exposed 
to atmespheric influences, we have any where no- 
ticed, and we? believe there are few kinds of tim- 
ber which would endure so long. This notice 
does not state the kind of cedar employed, but 
from its frequency on those islands and coasts, 
there can be ne doubt of its being the red cedar, a 
kind which, as stated above, is almost imperisha- 
ble. 

Next to the kinds above stated, rank in durability 
the various kinds of pine and spruce the white 
oak, chestnut, red elm, black walnut, and red beach ; 
all furnishing timber of good quality, but not such 
as will, like the above, resist for along period the 
attacks of time. In purchasing timber, price should 
not be so much regarded as quality and durability, 
as a rail era post that willlast fifty or sixty years, 
is worth far more than the usua\ difference charged 
between such, and those which will endure ouly 
twenty-five or thirty. , G. 





The moral and politieal health of the stale, depend, 
in a high degree, upon the intelligence and indus- 
try of the country. 


Land and labor are the legitimate sources of 
yublic wealth. The first, to be preductive, must 
e cultivated ; and the labor of doing this is abridg- 

ed by the culture of the mind, which is to guide 
its operations, But labor not only procures wealth 
and the comforts and elegancies of life, Lutj it in- 
duces, when aided by au intelligent mind, sober 
moral habits, and begets independence of mind as 
well as of fortune. Idleness, not industry, isthe 
parent of vice and of riot. This seeks to bring 
merit down to its own level. Industry looks for 
fortune in the profits of its labor; and for the en- 
joymeut of it in the peace and quiet of society, 
and the general prosperity of the state ; and tends, 
by its example, to elevate and reform. Neither an 
intelligent individual, nor a well informed industri- 
ous Community, are prone to mingle in the vices 
and tumults of the day. Hence the more intelli- 
gence we infuse into labor, the more abundant will 
be its products—the inore honorable its ealling— 
the more numerous its subjects—and the sounder 
the condition of public morals. Knowledge and 
industry combined, if not synouimous with virtue, 
are at least.a pretty good indication ef worth and 
usefulness. Should not, then, the public mind be 
more enlightened, that virtue may more abound. 

Ina government constituted like ours, which 

confers on all the same political rights—the same 
facilities for public instruction should be extended 
to all, that all may alike participate in these advan- 
tages, and become qualified to execute the public 
trusts.—And the propriety of this rule derives par- 
ticular force, when applied to the yeomanry and 
mechanics of our country, who, from their numer- 
ical force, must be the arbiters of our political des- 
tinies, and our shield from every danger. They 
are emphatically the sovereigns of the land, Their 
will must control, be itfor good or be is for evil, 
The character of the government must receive its 
impress from them, and its prosperity and happi- 
ness be ever graduated hy the measure of their in- 
tilligence, their industry and their virtue. Attempts 
to establish republican fornis of government, have 
failed in Europe, and on eur own continent, by 
reason of the ignorance, and consequent impotence, 
of the great middling classes—of the rank and file 
of populatiop, Learning there has been restricte< 
to the privileged few—while the many have toa 
often been debased to @ servile condition, or havo 
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resorted to criad for a living. Power and wealth | 


have r corrupt the higher orders; igno- | 
rance and , to debase the lower classes ; 
which jointly contributed to annihilate, or to 


render impotent, the great middling classes, which 
here hold the balance A power, a yh way 
can uate our republican prigcipies, ese, 
chasone, who are destined to wield this powe-:, 
with us, should be well instructed in the rights 
and duties of freemen. It isa dictate of interest, 
as weli as of justice, that our young farmers and 
mechanics — the future umpires in all political 
controversy—the conservators of public morals— 
should be better instructed ;—that they should be 
instructed in so much of science as may be useful 
in their calling, and as will enable them successful- 
ly to compete with the products of foreign labor at 
our doors—and so much in general knowledge as 
will fit therm for the civil duties of society—so 
much as, with good habits, will qualify them for 
the duties of jurors, magistrates, legislators—and 
good citizens. The moral welfure of our state, 
and the perpetuity of our freedom, demand a high- 
er grade of instruction ir ourcommon schools, and 
the establishment of new ones, adapted to the im- 

rovement of all our great branches of productive 
abor.—. Y. Cultivator. 


CF NN ED 
Summary. 
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MEXICO AND TEXAS. 


Recent arrivals from this country and Mexico, 
confirm all that has been stated in regard to the 
warlike character of doth parties. In solemn 
council, and at the anniversary of Mexican Inde- 
pendence “ Texas oR DeatH” was painted and 
hung outiin brilliant transparencies. ‘Texas, how- 
ever, no less determined, has ‘engraven upon her 
standard “Liserty on Deatn.” Recent news 
from Metamoras states, that there are 4000 Mexican 
troops at Metamoras daily paraded and drilled.— 
Among them are some ancient corps, but by far 
the greater part of them were destitute of clothing 
and shoes, and had a very miserable appearance. 
Urrea had been accused by the Mexican authori- 
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people, in the very spot where a few centuries ago, | 
the persecuted professors of ‘the ancient faith’ 
were cruelly butchered, and compelled to commit 
suicide by the persons then called Christians.” 





Distressing —A little girl 7 years old, by the 
name of Frances Julia Anderson, daughter of Mr 
Anderson, a teacher in this city, caught her clothes | 
on fire in attempting to toast a piece of bread while 
her mother was out. She ran in flames to the 
neighbors, crying for assistance, which she did not, 
receive till so dreadfully burned that she died the 
next day at 12 o’clock. This was in Alleghany— 
no parents had recently moved from Philadel- 
phia. 

Last goths Oe little orphan girl, 6 years old, in 
the sume neighborhood, was also burnt to death by 
her clothes taking fire. The woman with whom 
she lived, had gone to market early in the morning, 
and ordered the little thing to build a fire, hang on 
the kettle, and then dip in the water, to accommo- 
date the severe task to her strength. While doing 
this her clothes caught fire, and she was burned to 
death. They called her Mary Jane Waters. She 
was buried on the Sabbath. We believe that 
some rejoiced rather than mourned that He who 
pities the orphan had taken her out of the hands of 
those who felt no pity for sueh dependent and 
helpless infancy. 

nother little gir] perished by a similar accident 
but lingered for a longer time, and was buried on 
the sane day with Mr Anderson’s. These are 
three Joud and repeated warnings to parents and 
children.—Pitsburgh Visiter. 








i 


Another Steamboat Disaster. The Cincinnati 
Evening Post of the 6th inst, states, that the Steam- 
boat Nicholas Biddle on her way up from New 
Orleans, about 5 miles below Meinphis, blew up, 
by which 5 persons were instantly killed, fourteen 
or sixteen badly scalded, many of whom will not 
recover, and ten or twelve jumped overboard all of 
whem were drowned but two.—Port. Cour. 





The Legislature of the State of Tennessee as- 
sembled at Nashville, on Monday, the 3d inst. at an 





ties of being favorable to the Federal Constitution 
of 1824; and Gen. Valencia, it was anticipated 
would succeed him. Mexico appears to be every 
way in a bad state, unable to pa her troops, ana 
with her treasury exhausted. Revolt was antici- 
pated and pillage and still greater sacrifice of lives 
would be the result, 

We learn also that a party of Texian troops had 
made a descent on La Bexton, and taken posses- 
sion of the place. Those of the inhabitants who 
were disposed to join them were allowed to take 
off their goods and chattels, and those friendly to 
Mexico, ordered to leave the place immediately, 
and have their property, confiscated.—.V. Y. Er- 
press. 





INTERESTING FROM FLORIDA. 


Two Skirmishes with the Indians.—The Savan- 
nah Georgian of Oct. 10th has accounts from 
Jacksonville up to Oct. 8th. 

The steamboat Charleston, Capt. Bonnell, arriv- 
ed last evening from Jacksonville, which place she 
iefton Friday. Erom a passenger we learn, that 
the forces under Gov. Call had met with some In- 
dians near Fort Drane, and after a short skirmish 
with them on Monday last, drove them into the 
hammocks, the Indians leaving four of their dead 
on the field. On the next day (Tuesday) another 
skirmish took place, with similar results, the Indi- 
ans leaving five dead on the field. The gentleman 
from whom we derived this information under- 
stood that none of our men were injured. Major 
Pierce was on his way to join Gen Call, at Volu- 
sia. ——_ 

The Hon. Robert H. Goldsborough, one of the 
Spoons in Congress from Maryland, died at his 

nee, at aston, in that State,on Wednesday 
last.— Germantown Tel. 





Novel Sight.—A late London prem notices as 
remarkable, that on a preceeding day of the week, 
the nisi prius court at York, presented the specta- 
cle of a Jew as foreman of the Jury. In | wy 

the oath he put on his hat and swore 1g eO 

Testament. The London editor remarks—* What 
a contrast! A Jew exercising the most important 
trust which our free constitution assigns to the 








extra session called by the Governor, to consider 
the expediency of passing a law to authorize the 
functionaries of the State to receive their dividend 
of the Surplus revenue, over five millions of doll- 
ars which will be in the Treasury on the 15th of 
Jan. next.—Balt. Pat. 





Melancholy Infatuation.—Al! readers, and espe- 
cially all who know the eminence of Dr. Henry as 
a chemist, will lament to read the following para- 
graph : 

Death of Dr. Henry.—We regret to learn that 
science has lost one of her most ardent and suc- 
cessful votaries by the death of Dr. Henry; and 
our regret is heightened by the painful circumstan- 
ces under which the melancholy event tock place. 
He died by his own hand, on Friday week, having 
shot himself with a pistol in the private chapel at- 
tached to his house, at Pendlebury, near Manches- 
ter. For some time past, we understand, he had 
been in a very indifferent state of health, and had 
occasionally labored under great nervous irritabili- 
ty. His indisposition seems to have been consid- 
erably increased by the excitement consequent 
upon his attendance at,the meeting of the British 
Scientific Association at Bristol,—from which he 
returned with a considerable aggravation of the 
symptoms he had previously exhibited; and we 
understand that he suffered an almost total priva- 
tion of sleep, which appears to have finally over- 
powered his faculties. 





Washington, Oct. 16, 1836. 


We understand that letters have been received 
at Washington from the South, representing the 
condition of our troops as disasterous in the ex- 
treme, from the aggravated diseases of the climate. 
It is asserted that out of eight hundred regular 
troops at Suwanee, not more than fifty are fit for 
garrison duty, much less for active service. The 
brave Tennesseeans who marched to the aid of 
their suffering brethren in Florida, have gone to 
Pensacola, having had one hundred and fifty on 
their sick list in their march through that sickly 
country. Assoon asthe healthy season arrives, 
we have no doubt that all the officers and men fit 
for vigerous action, will commence operations, aud 














in a few weeks capture and destroy all th indi 
that are now concealed in the indies ig a 
mocks of those regions. " 





What a glorious time (says the editor o 

gor Mechanic & Farmer) this is for lena 
thing they produce finds a ready market, at _ 
bounded high prices. Let ihe present prices for 

roduce be continued a year or two, and mechan- 
ics will be obliged to turn farmers, in fact severaj 
mechanics in this city are now looking out farms 
and are determined to do the “nice thing” in the 
way of agriculture—they are all men of informa- 
tion and will not be easily discouraged, 





The French Courts have lately pronounced 
some important sentences, of which the repetition 
may prove fatal to the system of duelling. The 

have given damages to the widow or orphan, to be 
levied on thé slayer. The Royal Court of Bor- 
deaux seeins to have set the example, by giving the 
wiaow Cheublet damages against Duthenil, who 
had killed her husband in a‘ duel.” It applied the 
same principle in another case; and an appeal 
being made to the Court of Cassation, the sen. 
tence was confirmed. The trial of young Sivey. 
for killing M. Durepane in a duel, has occupied 
the Assize Court of Paris for many days, termina- 
ted on Sunday, by a verdict of damages in favor- 
of the widow. eee 


The Red River Gazette, published at Natchito- 
chez, Louisiana, says a preacher and dancing mas- 
ter are very much wanted in that place. They are 
accustomed to queer yoke-fellows at the south. 


_ Pears. There were not less than seventy varie 
ties of this delicious fruit from one garden (that of 
Mr. Manning of Salem) exhibited at the late fair of 
the Massa¢husetts Horticultural Society, at Boston 


James H. Holyer, of Newtown, L. I. has a bunch 
of onions containing one hundred, from seed sown 
this year, ~veighing 120 pounds. Also, thirty bush- 
els averaging one pound each, the whole raised on 
the farm of Benj. Denton, Esq. of the former place 


Sarah Eliza Wayne, a young female of pleasing 
exterior, recovered a verdict of $2000 againgt Bi 

ert Bullock, for breach of promise 
The parties are both residents of the te 


Scotland, N. Y. 


The gold mines in Virginia continie t 
attention. The Veuclees. mine, adjoining the rich 
Greenwood mine, has been brought into market 
for $51,000, or $30 per share. More than 700 
shares have already been taken. As much as $30- 
000 have already been obtained from the Vaucluse 
mine by simple washing. 


_In the New York City Council on Tuesday eve- 
ning, a resolution was adopted, for making a do- 
nation of $1000 to the widow and children of L 
Leuba, the watchman killed by Joseph Jewell, and 
of $1500 to the widow and children of Kim: Hud- 


son—these donations to be instead nen, 
originally intended. a ath oe 








“T cannot imagine,” said Alderman H. “ why 
my whiskers should turn grey so much sooner than 
the hair of my head.” “ Because you have work- 
ed so much more with your jaws than your brain,” 
observed a wag. 


_ Dreadful Aceident.—The schooner North Amer- 
ican was capsized on Sunday, near New York, and 
twenty-one passengers, together with the captain 
and crew, were drowned. 


LL ES 
Deaths, 








In Washington, Texas, after a lingering si 
Mr. Samuel Heath, aged 28, a sediee: of Meine 
In Bangor, Mr. George Webb, aged 23—Mr. 
Joshua Webb, jr. aged 17—L. Stevens, aged 17— 
Mr. Thomas L. Neal, aged 25—Mr. John W. Gib- 
7 aged ly nee Sargent, 21. 
n Augusta, Mr. Stephen D i 
revolution aa Te p odd, a soldier of the 
n Waldoboro’, Mr, Isaiah Cole, a patriot o 
Revolution, aged 80, Mr. Cole was = of Gen 
Washington’s life guards. He was in the battle of 
Monmouth and Lexington, and was considered a 
good seldier. 


In Union, on Sunday last, wife of Mr. Samuel 














Hills, aged about 45. 
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Marriages. 


Iu Fairfield, Dr. Sullivan Holman, of Canaan, to 
Miss Clarissa Crowell, of Waterville. — : 
In Bangor, Mr. Samuel S. Smith, printer, to Miss 
Harriet D. Kendrick. ? : 
In Brunswick, Mr. David S. Perkins to Miss 
Jane Dunning. : 
in Turner, Mr. Hiram Warren, of Minot, to Miss 
Charlotte Robbins, of Turner. , 
EE 
BRIGHTON MARKET.-Monpay, Oct. 17. 
Reported for the Boston Advertiser. 


At market 2430 Beef Cattle, 180 Stores 3870 
Sheep, and 1320 Swine. 
Prices.—Beef Cattle—we noticed a few extra, 
some of which were very fine, taken at $6,75 a $7 
and 7,25. We quote first quality 550 a $6; 2d 
quality $5 a 5 50; 3d quality 375 a 4 50. 
Barrelling Cattle—Sales quick, and the barrell- 
ers anxious to purchase. e notice one lot taken 
at $5 07, more than half Mess; one lot at 4 84, a- 
bout half Mess. ‘Lhe price of several lots were 
not made public. We quote Mess $5 a 5 25, No. 1 
$4 a 4 50. 
Sheep—Sales rather dull, several lots unsold.— 
We quote lots at $1 75, $2, 217, 223, 2 50, and 2,- 
75. 
Swine—Sales brisk—a lot of about 300 were ta- 
ken at 53-4. 6 3-4; lots were also taken at 6, 6 1- 
4, half barrows and half sows. Small lots sold, 6 
1-2 for sows and 7 1-2 for barrows—at retail 7 a7 | 
1-2 a8 1-2. 
Stores—Higher prices wese asked, and only a 
few_sales effected. 
9 a FER at BR I AT ee 


Lost 


On Monday the 17th on the road between Hal- 
lowell and the Baptist Meeting House in East Win- 
throp, a Bundle containing | pair Silver Table 
Spoons—1 pair Silver Butter Knives—and 1 pair 








| KENNEBEC, 88.—.4t a special Court of Probate, held 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ARTS 
Lame 


Notice. 


The Steamer, MOOSE HEAD, will run one 
month from date cn Moose Head Lake, to accom- 
modate all those who wish to take teams and sup- 
plies across the Lake for any lumbering operations. 
(A large portion of the most valuable part of the 
season is usually lost for lumbering before the 
Lake closes with ice. The Steamer will lay dur- 
ing the fall and winter at the outlet, at which 
place application may be made. 
; r 10, 1836. 


Chinese Muiberry Trees and 
Cuttings. 

The best varieties of Chinese Mulberry (Morus 

Multicaulis) from France, Italy and China, of one, 
two and three years’ growth, may be had in large 
or small quantities, from S. Witmarsh’s extensive 
collection, and forwarded to any of the United 
States, according to order, with directions for prop- 
agation. 
It is confidently believed, that the present mode 
of culture adopted by us, will prove a certain and 
secure protection against the severity of winter, 
and the best method, by which to increase the fol- 
iage and multiply the number of trees. 
All orders directed to the subscriber, will receive 
immediate and faithful attention. 

In behalf of S. Warrmarsn, 

DANIEL STEBBINS. 
Northampton, (Mass.) Sept. 14, 1836. 








at Augusta, within and for the —_ ¥ Kenne- 
bec, on the fourth day of October, A. D. 1836. 

BETSEY HUNTON, widow of Perer Hunron, 
late of Readfield, in said county, deceased, having 
made application for an allowance out of the per- 
sonal estate of said deceased : 
Ordered, That the said widew give notice to all 
persons interested, by causing a copy of this order 
to be published three weeks successively in the 





Silver Bowed Spectacles. Whoever has found 
the same and will return them to the subscriber in 
Winthrop shall be suitably rewarded. 
EZRA WHITMAN, Jr. 
Winthrop, Oct, 18, 1836. 





To Inventors. 


Maine Farmer, printed at Winthrop, that they may 
appear at a Probate Court to be held at Augusta, 
in said county, on the last Monday of October next 
at ten of the clock in the forenoon, and shew cause, 
if any they have, why the same should not be al- 
lowed. H. W. FULLER, Judge. 

A true copy. Attest: Geo. Ropinson, Register. 





The subscriber gives notice that he shall start for 


the city of Washington on or about the Ist day of Stoves, Fire Frames and Grates, 


next month, and will take charge of models or oth- 

er business at the Patent Office, for a reasonable 

compensation. JOHN A. PITTS. 
Winthrop, Oct. 18, 1836. 





= .g, | did assortment of STOVES, FIRE FRAMES, 
Nursery of William Kenrick, and GRATES, than can be found, or was ever of- 


fered in this market, consisting of the latest, and 

Tus establishment, which now com- | most approved patterns now in use—among which 
rises twenty-five acres, includes the se- | are 

ections of the finest kinds of new Flem-| Dr. NOT'T’S celebrated cooking Stoves 4 sizes, . 

ish Pears, and of all other hardy fruits— | LOW’S do 

selections from the first rate sources, and the finest; WILLARD & Co’s Improved premium do 3 sizes 


BUSWELL & PECKHAM’S do do do 4 sizes, 
74,000,Morus Mvttitravuis, or true Chinese} RATHBONE’S Union 


Mulberry ‘Trees, can now be supplied, wholesale| WILSON’S Improved Union do 


Nonantum Hill, in Newton, near Boston. 





varieties known. 
or retail. 


varieties, 


RICK, Newton, Mass. 

Trees and Plants when ordered, are carefully se- 
lected, and Jabelled, and faithfully packed, and du- 
ly forwarded from Boston by land or sea. Trens- 
portation gratis to the city. Catalogues will be 
sent to all who apply. 

-Vewton, Oct. 8, 1836. 8w37. 


Notice. ° 





At a legal meeting of the inhabitants of the town | Houses, &c. 


of Winthrop, holden on the 2d day of May, 1836, 


vite a loan to the town not exceeding Three T'hou- 
sand Dollars, the interest to be paid yearly and one 


sixth part of the principal, for the purpose of pur- 


information on the subject to us or either of us will 
be laid before the town. 
ELIJAH WOOD, 
NATHAN HOWARD, 
STEPHEN SEWALL. 


TOWN’S Improved Rotary Cooking Stove, 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Roses. Also,) WILSON’S do do do 


Herbaceous flowering plants of the most beautiful WILLARD & Co’sFranklin do do 


; WILSON’S Improv:d James do do 
Address by mail, post paid,to WILLIAM KEN- | LADD’S Open Franklin do 


JAMES’ round and oval Boilers Cook, with large 


FRAMES suitable for Parlorsand Kitchens. . se 
Splendid patterns of ground, polished, aud cast | Plate and Box Stoves of all sizes. 
mantle Grates, for Parlors. ‘ ; : 
Cylinder and equare coal stoves, for shops and different sizes and patterns, suitable for Kitchens 
atelien. of the largest size and bed-rooms of the smallest 
Franklin Stoves, suitable for Parlors School | dimensions. Also, Sheet Iron, Sheet Lead, Zinc, 
[ron Wire, and a general assortment of HARD 


7 Sizes B d 6 Plat Sh WARE GOODS. 
Voted, ‘That the subscribers be a Committee to in- School Houses, Pow e Stoves, for Shops, 


_ “om nt ae of different sizes; 
o ; L Pi izes ; 
chasing a farm for the support of the poor. Any an ae at Pe = fg Sood ad on 
Iron Stoves and Funnel, constantly on hand, and 
manufactured to order. 


as good terms and as low, as can be obtained at 
any other establishment in the State. 


At WuHotrsaLe ann Reva. 


LADD & STRICKLAND, 
No. 9, Kennebee Row, Hallowell, 
Offer for sale a larger, more extensive and splen- 


premium do 4 sizes, 


do 
3 sizes, 


Stoves & Fire Frames. 

The subscriber hereby gives notice that he con- 
tines to carry on the Stove, Hardware, Tin, Co 
per, and Sheet Iron business at the stand formerly 
oceupied by Richards & Noreress, opposite the 
Augusta Hotel, and keeps constantly on a 
good assortment of Stoves ;—among which are the 
Prophecy Cook Stoves, which are highly approved 
of by those who bave used them, being well eal- 
culated for saving ef fuel and labor ; the Premium 
Cook Stove, of similar form and various sizes; 
Wilson’s, James’, Low’s, and Gothie Cook Stoves. 
Fire Frames, of various sizes and patterns ; super- 
ior Frames for Kitchens and Parlors; also Grates, 
Franklin Stoves, and Close Stoves suitable for 
Meeting Houses, School Houses, and Shops; Sheet 
Iron Stoves, Funnel, Sheet Iron, Zinc, and Cop- 

r, Cast Iron Pumps, Oven and Ash Mouths, 
iler Mouths with grates, together with a variety 
of house-keeping articles, such as Shovels and 
Tongs, Fire Dogs, Britannia Ware, Lamps, Candle 
Sticks, Waiters, Knives and Forks, of all qualities ; 
Spoons, Sauce Pans, Fry Pans, Tea Boilers, Sad 
Irons, Bellows, Brushes, and various other articles. 
He inviies those who are in want of any of the a- 
bove articles, to favor him with a eall, where any 
of the above articles can be purchased as cheap as 
elsewhere. He intends hereafter to keep a full - 
sortment of custom made Tin Ware, of the best of 
stock. House Gutters and Conductors, and every 
artiele called for will be furnished at short notice. 

EDMUND D. NORCROSS. 
Augusta, Sept, 23, 1836. S4tf. 


KENNEBEC & BOSTON U. STATES MAIL 
STEAM PACKET LINE, 


The Steam Packet 
NEW ENGLAND, 


NATHANIEL KIMBALL, Master, 


Will leave Gurdiner every Monday and Friday 
at 3 o’clock P. M., and Bath at 6 o’clock P. M. 
Leave Lewis’ Wharf, Boston, for Bath and Gard- 
iner, every Wednesday and Saturday at half past 
5 o’clock P. M. 

Carriages will be in readiness to take passengers 
to and from Hallowell, Augusta and Waterville, on 
the arrival of the boat, and on the days of her sail- 


ing. 
FARE. 

From Gardiner to Boston $4,00 and 

6“ Bath to 6“ 3,50 found. 
((#" The Steam boat TICONIC will run to Wa- 
terville, in connection with the New England, when 
the state of the river will permit. 
({G- The New Enetanp is 2 1-2 years old— 
173 feet long——307 tons burthen, and the fastest 
boat that ever run North of Cape Cod. 


AGENT'S. 





Messrs. T. G. JEWETT, Gardiner, 


J. BEALS, Bath, 
M. W. M. GREEN, Boston. 
Gardiner, June, 1836. 





and small hearths. 


Cast Iron Oven, Ash ard Boiler Doors; Cast 
ad—Zine and Sheet Iron. Tin Ware—Sheet 


The above will be sold at wholesate or retail on 





_ Winthrop, June 4, 1836. tf. 


Hallowell, Sept. 28, 1836. 


Stoves! Stoves!! 
PRESCOTT & WOOD offer for sale at their 


Store in Hallowell, at wholesale or retail, the lar- 
do gest essortment of STOVES & FIRE FRAMES 
ever offered in this part of the State, and at such 
prices as to make it an object for purchasers to call 
ALSO,—21 vizes and patterns of elegant FIRE { comprising all of the most approved kinds of 

- Cooking Stoves now in use. Also Franklin Six 


Their stock of FIRE FRAMES consist of 30 


Hallowell, Sept. 28, 1836. ° 6w36 
Notice. 





To those who are desirous of improving their Swine. 


The subscriber offers for sale his full blooded 


Newbury White BOAR. He was purchased im 
Newbury a year ago last June—is two years old— 
in a healthy condition, and is a first rate animal.— 
His stock may be seen at the sty of the subscriber. 


ISAAC NELSON, 





Winthrop, Sept. 8, 1836, 


e. ight 
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aa Poetry. 


MAINE FARMER 


piece of gold the only representative of wealth, 


————— ree | and disregarding what we in ourselves possess, 


HYMN, 


Sung in the meeting-house on the 13th inst. at the cel- 
_ ebration of the Ken. Co. Ag. Society. 
To Thee, O God, the Shepherd Kings 
Their earliest homage paid, 
And, wafted upon angel wings, 
Their worship was conveyed. 


And they who “ watched their flocks by night” 
Were first to learn Thy grace— 

Were first to seek, by dawning light, 
Their Saviour’s dwelling place. 


The hills and vales, the woods and streams, 
The fruits and flowers are thine ; 
Where’er the sun can send its beats 
Or the mild moon can shine. 


By Thee, the spring puts forth its leaves, 
By Thee, comes down the rain, 

By Thee, the yellow harvest sheaves 
Stand ripening on the plain. 


When Winter comes in storm, and wrath, 
The soothing voice is heard ; 
round the Farmer’s peaceful hearth 
Is read Thy holy word. 


Thus we are foster’d by Thy care 
Supported by Thy hand ; 

Our heritage is rich and fair, 
And this thy chosen land. 


Be Joseph yet a fruitful vine 
Whose branches leap the wall, 

Make Thou its clusters ever thine, 
Jehovah God of all. 


es SE SESE EE ey 


Miscellany. 
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Why am I not a rich man! 


“ Why am I not arich man ?” said a very intel- 
ligent person to .us, while looking at a splendid equi- 
page which rattled down Broadway. It was the 
equipage of a man of wealth—-a man of yesterday 
a parvenu in the more fashionable phrase, who 
made a fertune suddenly by buying farms and sell- 
jing them out in lots, and who was determined by 
the splendor of his house, the magnificence of his 
entertainments, the richness and variety of his live- 
ries, his loud talk and consequential air, to shew 
that he did not belong to the quiet families of some 
hundred years of distinction and wealth, who nev- 
er offend by ostentation, or exhibit a heraldry to 
which they are not entitled. We gazed at several 
of similar growth; whose riches sprung up ov- 
er night like Jonah’s Gourd—-some by speculation, 
others by succession ; some by fortunate marriag- 
es, and some more creditably by mechanical labor 
and ingenuity. “Why am I not a rich man ?” 
said my friend. “I must purchase land some- 
wherein the west, or in the moon,—no matter 
where ; I must plunge in the current of specula- 
tion,and swim on to fertune and eminence. I 
must be rich—every body tries te be rich; why 
shall I pot be rich ? 1am liberal in my disposi- 
tion, hospitable and free. I should like to have 
snch a coach and pair—a house of corresponding 
magnificence. I should like to throw it open sey- 
eraljtimes yearly, for the gay and fashionable throng 
—I should like you to dine twice a week with me. 
and punish a few bottles of old, very old, Madeira. 
Why amI not rich? I deserve to berich; I must 
be rich,” said he, musing, and at intervals dropping 
his voice as he slowiy withdrew his eyes from the 
long cavaleade of coaches and phetons and whis- 
kered footmen. 

Hundreds, no doubt, thought as he did; hund+« 
reds expressed the same feelings and felt the same 
desires, and all under the delusion that money is 
wealth—that sheer palpable gold and silver consti- 
tute riches, and it is under this delusion that thous- 
ands of our citizens are racking their brains by 
night, their thoughts by day, toiling and sweating, 
and managing, and twisting, and turning out of the 
common, settled and regular order of things, to get 
gold and silver, under the impression thet with 
their possession they willbe rich. Statesmen, pol- 
iticians, nay the government itself, is inoculated 
with the same mania, and if all could succeed, we 
shall be eompelled to blacken our own boots and 
wait upon ourselves at table. The delusion, how- 
ever, consists simply in this—in considering a 











which is an equivalent to wealth. We are for the 
most part rich without exactly knowing it. The 
anvil of the blacksmith is to him, with his handi- 


Eastern Steamboat Mail Line 
FOR 


Boston, Portland, Bath, Hallowell, Bangor. 
port and St. John’s, N.B. ad 


craft, a valuable weighty lump of gold—he \ives' The Portianp, 450 tons, Capt. Jabez Howes, 


by it, and to his mind, habits and wishes, as well | 


as he lives who pays out his eagles and half eagles 
in the market. So with the painter—so with the 
professional man, the sculptor, the musician, the 
man of talent, all who’ possess the means of ac- 


quiring wealth are actually big caw 4, for if tempe- | 
ties are conver- | 


rate and industrious, all their facu 
tible materials into wealth—nay, are more valuable 








“ Inpepenpence, 500 “ “ Thomas How 

“ Macponoves, 300 “ “ Andrew Brown, 
“ Bangor, 400 “ “ Sam’l H. Howes, 
“ Royat Tar, 400 “ “ Reed, 

The splendid Steamers Portland and Indepen- 
dence, will run every night, (Sundays excepted,) 
between Boston and Portland—leaving Eastern 
Steamboat Wharf, foot of Hanover street, Boston 


and durable and available, than the mere man of |—and Andrew’s Wharf Portianp, at 7 o’cloek 


old and silver. Let snch a man swim to the shore 
Tos his shipwrecked vessel, with the mechanic 
and the man of mind, and see who can sueceed in 
earning that morsel of bread necessary to sustain 
life. —W hat does the man of princely income do, 
which givesto him so many supposed garenengts, 
and opens the door to so inuch mooted happiness 
He rises late—turns day into night—dawdles bis 
time away iu trifling finikin employments—drives 
his horses and dogs—gives grand;dinnersffor osten- 
tation, and large parties for fashion, and is at best a 
poor, discontented, dyspeptic, respected only for 
his gold and silver, and of no possible ues to the 
community. Take the man of moderate means 
and ke employs life as life ought te be employed— 
a mixture of employmentand recreation of ration- 
al pleasure and discreet hospitality ; go down to 
what iscalled the poorer classes, but which we call 
the substantially rich—the hardy mechanic, and 
see how he enjoys life. 

Rising with the sun, bis labor does not cease un- 
til the sun sinks into the west.—He returns to 
his little family and snug tenement at uight, and 
finds an ample board spread by a frugal wife, the 
smoking steak, the good cup of coffee, the white 
bread and butter, and an appetite sharpened by la- 
bor. His repast over, lie takes his chubby boy on 
his knee, pinches his dirty, rosy cheeks, and runs 
his fingers thro’ his matted hair—talks with his 
wife on household affairs, reads the paper, or con- 
verses with his neighbor on the best means of sav- 
ing the commonwealth, and when the hour of rest 
arrives he stretches himself on his bard, but heal- 
thy bed, and soon his senses are steeped into for- 
getfulness, and his sleep is sweet and sound, until 
the shrill clarion of the cock awakens him on the 
morrow to renewed labor. 

But then he has no coach. Has he not? He 
has only to go into the streetand hold up his fin- 
ger, and a splendid omnibus and four. elegant hor- 
ses drives up to the side walk and he jumps in—it 
is his coach while he occupies it, and he leaves it 


when and where he pleases. Can the man of gold | 


and silver do more? It is all an error, a miscon- 
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The Portland 


EAVES Boston, on Tuesdays, Thursdays 


and Saturdays,—aud PortLanp on Mondays 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. 


The Independence 
LFAVES Boston on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays,—and Portrianp on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays, These Steamers are 
expressly adapted for a sea route, and provided 
with extra Boats and life preservers. 


THE SUPERIOR STEAMER 
Macdonough, 


AS been put in perfect order, improved in 
H model hull spoall and will run daily between 
Portland and Hallowell, touching at Bath and Gar- 
ciner—will leave Portland after the arrival of the 
Boston Boats, at8 o’clock A. M., on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays, and Hallowell, on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays, at 9 o’elock A, M., 


connecting with the Night Boats for Boston. 


THE FAVORITE STEAMER 


Bangor, 


Ww iit. run as a Day t between Portland 
and Bangor, touching at Owl’s Head, Sat- 


_urday Cove, Bucksport, Frankfort and Hampden— 
she will leave Portland on Wednesdays and Satur- 
| days, at 6 o’clock, A. M. immediately after the ar- 
|rival of the Boston Boat, and connecting with the 


Night Boats for Boston. She is furnished with a 


) Fire Engine, life Preservers, Cork Matrasses, and 
| Four Boats. 


{i> One half the Portland and Independence 
will be reserved fér the passengers from the Penob- 
scot, and ample accommodations reserved for those 
from the Kennebec. 

THE NEW AND SUPERIOR STEAMER 


Royal Tar, 
wie run weekly between Portland and 5. 
John’s N. B., touching at Eastport. She will 


ception, a delusion. We are all rich when we | leave Portland on Fridays, after the arrival of the 
possess within ourselves the means of aequiring | Portland from Boston, and St John’s on Wednes- 


wealth. We have no poor, except the idler and | 


the drunkard.—Voah. 


——- —-—- 








Cooking Stoves---Fire Frames--- 
Franklin & Close Stoves. 

The subscriber has for sale MOOR’S celebrated 
Coox Stoves. He has also the Conical Premium 
Cook, which tor a small family or for the price he 
thinks is equal to any in use. A variety of other 
patterns of Cooking Stoves. Also Firs Frames, 
various sizes and patterns; Franklin and Close 
Stoves. Also Sheet Zinc and Sheet Iron. Also 


[ron and Steel. SAM’L CHANDLER. 
Winthrop, Sept. 22, 1836. 34. 


Greenleaf’s Patent Cheese Press 


This Press is a very simple, cheap and efficient 
contrivance. Its principal advantage is, that its 
power 1s progressive—being sufficiently light at 
first, and increasiag as the curd, by becoming more 
compaét, presents a greater resistance. In this re- 
spect itis believed to be superior to every other 
Press now inuse. It has been introduced into sev- 
eral of the States, and has everywhere received the 
approbation of judicious manufacturers of cheese. 

Persons wishing to purchase exclusive rights for 
Counties or towns will please apply to the subscri- 
ber, whe will give immediate and profitable em- 
ployment to a number of activetrustworthy agents. 

_ MOSES MERRILL, 
Joint Proprietor and General Agent. 

Andover, Maine, March 10, 1836. 6m7 








day afternoon in season to place, her passengers 


the Independence on Thursday evening. 


FARE from Boston to Portland $3. 
* from Boston to Bath $3 50. 
“ from Boston to Hallowell $4. « 
“ from Portland to Bangor $4. 
“ from Portland to Eastport 86. 
6 from Portland to St. John’s $8. 
“ from Portland to Bath $1 50. 
6“ froin Portland to Hallowell $2. 
e from Hallowell to Bath $1. 
Deck passing at reduced rates, 
Freight received every day for all the above por’s. 
{3 The Proprietors of the Boats, however, 
will not be responsible for any Bank Bills, Note, 
Drafts, Packages, Trunks, or other articles of var 
ue, unless the value is disclosed, a proportionate 
price paid, and a written receipt taken signed by 
the Captain or Clerk. 
All baggage at the sole risk of the owners there: 
Carriages will be in readiness to take passenge™ 
to and from the Macdonough at Hallowell to A® 
gusta'and Waterville, on the arrival of the bouts, 
and on the days of her sailing. 
Books kept at Steven’s, Barker’s, Hutchins’ 
Wild’s, Johnson & Moor’s, Sawtell’s Augusta, and 
Hallowell House, Haskell & Burnham’s, Paine’ 
and Pratt’s Hallowell. 
Apply te CHARLES MOODY, Forest. iis 


LEONARD BILLINGS, Agent, te 


Andrew’s wharf, 
or to A H. HOWARD, Agent, Hallowel 
May. 18. 


